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—~ We ~ Aeed A Ae World 
for Christmas 


A year ago, we used the above headline to begin our final issue for 1989. We think 
those words remain appropriate in December, 1990, 


Now the Holiday Season returns. We hope yours will be full of Peace and Joy. May it 
_ also remind us to act to improve the Earth we share. Disputes between men and nations 
will remain. In the New Year, let us think plobally and act tocatly. Consider some 
of our world wide environmental challenge: 


US. industry emits an estimated 1.35 tons of toxic chemicals into the air every year, 
causing about 15% of urban smog. The remaining 85% comes from our automobiles, 
bakeries, drycleaners and consumer products. Our annual toxic emissions total nine 
million tons! In 1970, the US. Congress instructed our Environmental Protection 
Agency to restrict the release of some 320 different pollutants. Twenty years later, 313 
are still unregulated. American individuals and businesses release about 7 million tons of 
carbon dioxide into the year every year. British power plants are estimated to release 4 
million tons of sulphur dioxide annually, equivalent to the output of 50 antiquated power 
plants in the American midwest. These account for half of the US sulphur diovdde 
emissions which cause acid rain. Italy dumps three-quarters of its industrial waste 
directly into waterways. For Eastern Europe and much of the Third World, pollution 
control has been officially ignored. The wanton stripping and burning of the Brazilian and 
other rain forests by ranchers and speculators have long been cited as among the world’s 
most serious environmental tragedies. 


But, on the brighter side, a group of volunteers, the Telephone Pioneers of America, this 
year began the Environmental Seedling Project (ESP). Starting in March 1990 on Earth 
Day, in four months they planted 966,200 tree seedlings nationwide. ESP planting is 
scheduled to continue into 1991 with a projected total of over 1, 169,500 trees. The 
American Forestry Association says this would fill 1,800 acres or nearly 30 square miles of 
forest. Efforts such as this may help us all reach that New World some Christmas. 


Library - California Historical Radio Society 


Executive 
Director's 
Year End Report 


By Paul Dane 


First, from all of us in the 
official family of SOWP, here 
are our warm Holiday Season 
greetings to all who receive 
this newsletter. May you and 
yours enjoy to the fullest 
these days of Peace, Joy and 
Reverence. And may the 
New Year bring you good 
health, good fortune and 
renewal of spirit. 


As you will note from the 
list of new members in this 
issue, we are coming very 
close to enrolling our SO0Oth 
professional member. We 
expect to easily reach that 
milestone in the coming year. 
When we add the number of 
our valued Technical 
Associates, now numbering 
284, we have already passed 
5000 in our total enrollment. 


Now | must pass along 
some news of regret: William 
C. Willmot, our Society's 
President, has informed me he 
must resign from that post. 
Bill who is among a minority 
of our members still fully 
employed, cites an 
over-abundance of activities 
and schedules which demand 
his time and energy. Bill, 
whose amateur call is K4TF, 
has been unfailingly regular 
as the founder and conductor 
of the SOWP Southeastern Net 
for the past 15 years, has 
also stepped aside from that 
post. We hope he will, in the 
not too distant future, find it 
possible once again to fill a 
post of responsibility in our 
Society. 


| have agreed to complete 
Mr. Willmot’s term as 


President of SOWP. In so 
doing, | have received the 
support of our Society’s 
Founder and Board of 
Governors Chairman, Bill 
Breniman and the members of 
that body. During this 


ae 


one-year term through 1991, 
| will endeavor to provide 
responsible guidance to our 
Society, based on the 
continued suggestions of the 
membership and the Board. 


As | indicated earlier, the 
growth of our membership 
has continued in a healthy 
manner. AS your Executive 
Director, one of my prncipal 
duties is to receive and 


consider for approval the 
many applications for 
Professional and Associate 


membership which come to 
our headquarters address. It 
is an extremely time 
consuming assignment, 
performed mainly by myself. 
(Here | acknowledge’ with 
sincere appreciation the 
ongoing aid of many members 
who voluntarily act as 
recruiters.) Other new 
members are attracted to our 
roster from our amateur nets 
and from our continuing 
advertisement in QST. May 
all these activities Continue to 
increase our numbers in the 
coming year and beyond. 


We do have some 
unfinished business which |! 
would like to briefly review: 


SOWP traditionally used the 
calendar year as its business 
year, especially with regard 
to dues payments. Although 
we have a minor amount of 
income from endowments and 
gifts, the main source of our 
funds is from your dues. 
Many of you have written 
either to me or to. our 
newsletter editor to inquire 
when you should send in your 


dues to continue in good 
standing. | sincerely regret 
the delays which have 


occurred in our responses to 
you. We are expecting to 
improve the way in which we 
tell you your dues status - by 
adding a “month-year' 
notation to your newsletter 
mailing label. That will require 
some appreciable time in 
revising computer program 
entries for each member. In 


the meantime, may | ask you, 
if you are in doubt, to 
consider January 1, 1991 as 
your “dues are due" date. 
We will credit you with any 
advance payment. We do 
need your continuing financial 
support. It appears likely that 
we will soon face increases in 
the postal rates we pay. With 
that in mind, your SOWP 
officers may find it necessary 
to request an increase in 


dues - for the first time in 
many years. 

As with all membership 
organizations with many 


names on their rolls, SOWP 
has some who have 
discontinued their dues 
support. We hope not to 


have to drop a single name 
from our roster, but that will 
become a necessity if we do 
not hear from them in the 
near future. 


As early as possible in 
1991, we hope to answer a 
request received from many 
of you: the publication of a 
Directory / Call Book. This, 


too, will require much 
computer time. Our 
membership records-keeper, 
Waldo 7T. Boyd, 2958-P, 


K6DZY, has agreed to take on 
this task. We may combine 
the Directory with one issue 
of our quarterly newsletter in 
order to save on postal 
expense. Our thanks to Mr. 
Boyd for earlier voluntarily 
converting our membership 
records from manual listings 
to computer’ format. He 
continues to keep the list 
current with additions and 
changes that come through 
this office. 


| believe SOWP is a unique 
organization. We take pride in 
recording the historic 
accomplishments of the 
pioneers in electronic 
communications. Our present 
members, too, are making 
history, several by returning 
to sea. A salute to them - 


and to you. -73, Lt Ps 


. Last Call... 
HIST ORIC 
SPARKS JOURNAL PAPERS 


SOWP founder Bill Breniman 
has advised Ye Ed that some 
3,000 copies of the Society’s 
famous publication, Sparks 
Journal, are still available. 


Beginning in the Spring of 
1977, the Society of Wireless 


Pioneers published 30 
quarterly issues of the 
Journal, The’ first issue 
featured articles such as 


“Great Ships of our Century”, 
“Marconi and the Yacht 
Elettra’, and other stories 
that began recording in print 
our heritage as professional 
brass-pounders. 


Along the way, Sparks 
Journal recalled the sinking 
of RMS Titanic, reviewed 
famous coastal stations such 
as PORTISHEAD RADIO-GKA 
and SANFRANCISCO RADIO-KFS, 
retold the stories of Pioneer 
Wireless Women, recalled 
early wireless on the high 
seas and the Great Lakes and 
reviewed the achievements 
of DeForest, Alexanderson, 
Pickerill and many others. 


Volume 8 No. 2, issued in 
March 1986, told part of the 
story of SOWP — founder 
Breniman, who was also Editor 
and publisher of the Journal, 
He now is’ custodian of the 
remaining copies. 
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“The remaining copies are 
all in excellent condition. 
They bring to the reader the 


history of wireless’ with 
absorbing interest and 
coverage found nowhere 


else,’ says Mr. Breniman. 


“Published in tabloid size on 
book stock, most issues had 
40 pages, equal in length to 
many books produced today. 
Since they have no 
advertising, every page is a 
journey backward in time 
which can never be equalled. 
There is so much _ history 
between each cover it would 
be tragic to consign them to 
the dump,’ he says. 


Many newer members who 
joined SOWP after 1985 have 
never seen Sparks Journal, 
Bill Breniman has been storing 
the surplus copies and does 
not want them end up in a 
landfill! 


Here’s a_ final opportunity 
to receive and preserve 
issues Of a publication which 
has become a true collector’s 
item. Although complete sets 
are no longer available, our 
SLOP CHEST MANAGER, Roy 
Couzin, 151 Waner Way, 
Felton, CA 95018, will send 
you a random selection of the 
Journal at 2 copies for $5 
plus 4th class postage, - or 
five different issues for $10, 
plus postage. 


We know you will want to 
have Sparks Journal in your 
personal library. 

MARCONI CONFERENCE 
CENTER OPENS 


Marshall, California in Marin 
County in State Historic Park, 
is the site of a 62-acre 
conference center designed 
to commemorate the past and 
serve the future. The Center 
was officially opened 
September 8, 1990 at 
ceremonies during which Mrs. 
Gioia Marconi Braga, daughter 
of the inventor, represented 
the Marconi family. 


The Marconi site on coastal 
highway 1 overlooking 
Tomales Bay, has known 
many occupants. The historic 
buildings built by the inventor 
in 1914, were acquired by 
RCA in 1920 and operated 
until 1946. Since then they 
have changed hands several 
times. Nearby, the famed 
Bolinas Coastal station KPH is 
stil operating, now under the 


control of MCI, Inc. It was the 
radio “home” of wireless 
pioneer Richard (Dick) 


Johnstone, before and during 
World War § |. Johnstone’s 
personal identification, or sine, 
was "RJ". He was the first 
president of SOWP and was 
known as one of the most 
expert telegraphers of his 
day. 


SOWP founder Billl Breniman 
and Executive Director Paul 
Dane attended opening 
ceremonies of the Conference 
Center. A commemorative 
newspaper contains several 
Sparks Journal articles and 
photographs contributed by 
Mr. Breniman. 

a a ee ee 2 ed 

MERCHANT MARINE 

MEMORIAL SITE APPROVED 

A section of the historic 
breakwater at New York’s 
Battery Park has been 
approved as the site for the 
American Merchant Mariners’ 
Memorial. 


The Memorial association 
says part of the landmark 
designated as the Pier A area 
has been approved in a 
memorandum signed by the 


City of New York. The 
granite breakwater adjoins 
Pier A to the south. It was 


originally part of a protectve 
shelter for thousands- of 
immigrants who came ashore 
from Ellis Jsland. 


The Memorial will consist of 
a bronze sculpture depicting 
three mariners and a section 
of lifeboat. A fourth seaman, 
in the water, has his hand 
raised to be pulled up to 
safety. 


incoming Mail 

“Its almost uncanny: 

the way the world 

seems to get smaller 

and smaller...’ said Pete 

Hulth, 4887-V, N4SXG, a 

staff writer for the Smithfield, 

N.C. Herald, in his column on 

Friday, September 21, 1990 

which he sent to- your 
Beacon editor. 


“In... (a) column on the front 
page of the August 21 
Herald was a report of a 
Smithfield native, Dr. Edward 
Sanders, and another doctor 
(U.S. Air Force physician Maj. 
Charles Plotkin) performing a 
tracheotomy on a man from 
England who had a piece of 
chicken lodged in his windpipe 
while a passenger on an 
airplane flying from Charlotte 
(NC) to San Antonio, Tex. 


“| could hardly believe my 
eyes when | received the 
September issue of the World 
Wireless Beacon... There in 
the middie of the front page.. 
is a picture of a_ fellow 
wireless pioneer, (Jack Sykes, 
2431-SGP, G3SRK) the man 
who received the 
tracheotomy.’ 


Mr. Hulth also sent Ye Ed 
the earlier column from his 
newspaper, which concludes 
by saying that "..When the 
two doctors arrived in San 
Antonio, they were met by 
some officials of the airline 
who presented each doctor 
two round-trip tickets to any 
destination they wished.” 


Thanks, Pete, for expanding 


on our story about Jack 

Sykes. - Ed. 
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Doug Burrill VE3CDC, a 


former editor of TCA - The 
Canadian Amateur, wrote: 


“Dear OM: 

Re your request in the 
September 1990 issue of the 
Beacon for info on members 
whose mail has been 
returned, | regret having to 


oe 


tell you that Bill Munday, 
VESWM, of Regina, Sask., died 
a few months ago. | have 
not corresponded with Bill for 
a couple of years or more 
since | retired from. the 
Canadian Amateur Radio 
Federation (CARF) of which Bill 
was an active supporter. Bill 
was active in the provincial 
radio society and was 
well-known on the prairies. 
He worked for the 
Saskatchewan Government 
Telephone System... 


“| enjoy the yarns in the 
Beacon and thought the story 
on Hudson Hewey most 
interesting. The naval battles 
and encounters in the Atlantic 
are well documented and 
even the German raiders’ 
cruises are recounted in a 
number of publications, but 
the heroism of those who 
sailed in the merchant ships is 
almost ignored. | have just 
finished reading 'The Atlantic 
Campaign’... by Dan van der 
Vat, published by Harper and 
Row, New York, 1988, a 
well-told and gripping history 
of that. battle. | highly 
recommend it.” 


rerrerereereeereeneezrenReraenereRe 


Tom Friedman, 4861-P, 
wrote from San Luis Obispo, 
CA: "..Always nice to receive 
the latest copy of the 
Beacon, and the September 
issue | consider particularly 
good. | read of your 
European travels and note 
that our paths were close this 
past summer. 


"We had intended to go to 
Leningrad, primarily to see 
the great art collection at the 
Hermitage..but due to the 
restoration work in progress 
we skipped Russia and spent 
a month in Denmark, visiting 
my wife’s extensive family 
[she was born and raised 
there], Anyway, just one 
week to the day before you 
took the (Copenhagen) canal 
cruise with its low bridges, we 
were on the selfsame tour! 

“While in Copenhagen we 


visited the Resistance 
Museum, located a short walk 
from the Little Mermaid. The 
museum has detailed exhibits 
of the Danish underground 
during the German occupation, 
1940-45. There is a fine 
exhibit of the radio equipment 
used by the Freedom 
Fighters, in fact there is a 
ham station right in the 
museum..using some of the 
WwW ll receiving and 
transmitting equipment - both 
the gear as installed at the 
home base in England and the 
smaller covert field equipment 
which either was dropped by 
parachute into Denmark, or 
quite ingeniously built on the 
spot by Danish radio 
engineers. Also descriptions 
of how the equipment was 
used surreptitiously and then 
moved quickly so as to avoid 
capture by the Gestapo! 
Very interesting; if you ever 
get to Copenhagen § again, 
suggest you Visit this 
museum. 


“Then a couple of weeks 
later while visiting in 
Frederikshavn, (the port for 
ferries to Norway and 
Sweden, located close to the 
northern tip of Jutland) | 
visited the Bangsbo museum 
there, smaller than the one in 
Copenhagen, and with more 
WWIl covert type radio 
equipment on display - mostly 
not the same equipment seen 
at the Freedom museum - 
rather different models. Thus 
after early 50 years | learned 
new things about WwWil 
communications! 


“On returning home found a 
letter from Congressman 
Robert Dornan, addressed to 
those who had flown with the 
RAF during the period 
1940-42, and inviting them to 
join his official U.S. delegation 
which was going to London in 
September to help celebrate 
the 50th anniversary of the 
Battle of Britain. (In 1942 
while in the U.S. Army Signal 
Corps, | had been 

(Continued, Page 5) 


(Incoming Mail - From Pg.4) 
attached to the RAF to learn 
nightfignter radar and flew 
some missions as a radar 
observer in Bristol 
Beaufighters). Anyway, | 
passed up the invitation and 
am not sure whether the trip 
actually went off as planned, 
due to the Mid-East crisis 
erupting after the letters 
were mailed, and | would think 
pre-empting the Air Force 
flight which was scheduled to 
take the delegation to 
England.” 


(Thanks for that interesting 
travel note, Tom. We hope 
other members will send in 
their trip reports, whereever 
they go. - Ed.) 


rerrereerneereereeeeernrnenuenenune 


GRAPEVINE REPORT 


We understand that Scott 
Newell, 4780-M, KASHOK, 
has been serving as R/O ona 
container ship working in the 
area of the United Arab 
Emirates and was expected 
to return to the U.S. about 
November 1, 1990 for 
additional training. Drop us a 
line about your travels, Scott. 
(Thanks to Scotts dad, Paul 
Newell, KA8&PZE and the 
CARASCOPE, published by 
the Columbus, Ohio, Amateur 
Radio Association. -Ed.) 


Ray McAvoy, 1444-P, 
W4G0OG, is another SOWP 
member who has been sailing 
recently in the troubled 
waters of the Persian Gulf. 
From reports relayed on our 
TRANSCON nets by SOWP 
CHOP Hank Warner, Ray’s ship, 
the tanker BRIDGETON, was 
drydocked for a time, during 
which the local Customs 
Officials impounded his 
amateur transceiver. After 
some delay, Ray was 
assigned to a different ship, 
the SEA /SLE CITY, but has 
been unable to recover his 
radio, Ray had planned to 
use his ham gear to keep in 
touch with his” family — in 
Georgia, USA. We all wish him 
safe passagel 
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THIRTY-TWO YEARS LATER, 
MEMBER RETURNS TO SEA. 


Dave Eisenberger, 4522M, 
K8KEM, returned home in late 
September, 1990 after three 
months duty as R/O aboard 
the tanker MV OMI! 
WILLAMETT E/WGWA. This 
was Dave's first ship 
assignment in 32 years. To 
get his story, your Editor, 
W8TP, had a 30-meter QSO 
with Dave on September 27, 
1990. Here are notes by 
Dave from that contact: 


“We left home in late June, 
1990 and joined our ship in 
Mobile, AL where she had 
been in drydock. After a few 
days, we departed for 
Houston, TX where we loaded 
cargo and sailed through the 
Panama Canal, up the coast of 
Mexico to El Segundo, CA. We 
moored in a group of sea 
buoys at an ocean-type dock 


about two or three miles 
offshore. We had launch 
service over to Redondo 


Beach, which is a pretty spot. 


“From El Segundo, we sailed 
north via the Juan de Fuca 
Straits to Port Angeles, WA 
and discharged the balance of 
our cargo. Returning through 
the Panama Canal, we sailed 
Via the Florida Straits to 
Savannah, GA. 


“Heading back to Texas, 
we sailed to Port Arthur via 
the Sabine Pass where we 
loaded three grades. of 
gasoline destined for Portland, 
OR via the Columbia River, 
passing Astoria, OR enroute. 
Then we sailed back to Long 
Beach, CA where | left the ship 
for home. We sailed a lot of 
miles in those three months. 


“Life was quite good aoard 
WGWA, especially the food, 
which | would say was as 
good as what they serve on 
cruise ships. We had three 
entrees or more and | did put 
on a few extra pounds - so | 
had to cut back to a more 
reasonable diet during my last 


month aboard, 


“We had some excitement, 
too. While we were sailing up 
the coast of Mexico, one of 
our Able Seamen had a heart 
attack. | was busy on 500 
kHz trying to locate a cruise 
ship with a doctor aboard. 
We had no luck, however, so 
we resorted to making 
contact with Mexican coastal 
radio station XFY at LA Paz. 


“We had a lot of trouble 
trying to make the XFY 
operator understand our 


problem. He not only could 
not speak English, but was 
probably the world’s worst 
CW op - he couldn't send 
worth a damn. However, we 
finally got him to comprehend 
our problem and got a 
message through. We then 
diverted to Cabo San Lucas 
where a boat with a doctor 
aboard met. our — ship. | 
understand they put our AB 
on a plane back to the States 
and that he arrived ok. But it 
took several hours to get him 
ashore safely. 


“The OM! WILLAMETTE is 
660 feet long and has a 95 
foot beam. She is used as a 
shuttle tanker to trans-ship 
cargoes at Long Beach, CA 
from supertankers which are 
too large to transit the 
Panama Canal. 


“One of the most interesting 
parts of my whole voyage 
was watching dolphins playing 
on both sides of our bow. 
There must have been 25 to 
35 of them on each side, 
jumping over each other and 
they kept it up for a half-hour 
at a time. 


“| took my Kenwood 440 
transceiver along and had 
well over 1000 QSQs during 


my non-watch periods, with 
several days of good 
conditions on 10 meters. 
Almost every night after 


being on watch for an hour or 
two, | kept a sked with Joe, 
(Continued, Page 6) 


(KSKEM - from Page 5) 


W8NBQ, on 14,036 kHz. He 
lives near my home in 
Cleveland, OH. Joe made 


regular QSPs to my wife, so | 
was never out of touch with 
home during the entire three 
months. | also worked the 
“reguiars’ on 10 mHz, so the 
whole trip was never boring. 


“As for another ship 
assignment, it really doesn’t 
concern me whether | go 


back to relieve another op on 
the W/ILLAMETTE. | would 
like to try another ship, or I'll 


never know if others are 
better or worse. 
Interestingly, OMI pays 


transportation from home to 
the ship and return, whereas 
several shipping companies 
do not. They paid $350 to 
fly me from Cleveland to 
Mobile when | boarded and 
$500 to fly me back home 


from Los Angeles to 
Cleveland.” 
PS. (by the Editor): On 


October 29, 1990, we learned 
on an evening net that Dave 
accepted an assignment on a 
different ship, this one a bulk 
carrier. He flew to Portugal 
to join the vessel. We expect 
to hear more from Dave 
during this new voyage. He 
took along his transceiver 


and will try to reach 
Stateside during evening 
hours (EST) when he is off 


watch. He will use Cw on or 
about 14,035 kHz. 
FORMER SOWP/CHOP 
RETURNS TO SEA 


John McKinney, 1001-P, 
WOAP, has again returned to 
sea. This time he has left 
Nebraska to serve as R/O 
aboard a 250-foot fishing 
boat, MV ACONA, which will 
be working in Alaskan and 
Aleutian waters this winter. 


Mac advises that he will be 
working amateur frequencies 
around 14,056 and 21,056 
KHz at 2100 , 2200 and 
2300 UTC when not standing 


26m 


watch. Earlier, Mac had 
returned to sea duty in 
October, 1989, (after 50 


years ashore) aboard M/V 
Sea Venture/WJMV, where he 
served three 60-day tours 


until July, 1990, alternating 
with Ben Russell, 1853-V, 
N6SL. 
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WORKING CONDITIONS 
IMPROVED FOR MARINE R.O.s 


According to weekly press 
broadcasts sponsored by a 
union which represents 
seagoing Radio Officers and 


Radio-Electronics Officers, 
negotiations with = shipping 
companies have recently 


been improved. 


the American 
Radio Association, has 
provided details of the 
improvements in its weekly 
buletins transmitted each 
Sunday at 1800 UTC by 
marine coastal station WCC on 
8,586 = kHz. Here is a 
summary of improvements in 
contracts with American 
President Lines and Matson 
Navigation Co. Inc.: 


The union, 


Effective July 1, 1990, a 
5% increase in wages, 
overtime and wage-related 
items was agreed to. Further 
increases of 4% each year 
were agreed for July 1, 1991, 
1992 and 1993. There will 
also be a cost of living 
increase each July first. 


On or after June 15, 1992, 
American President Lines has 
the option of employing two 
permanent REOs on any class 
of its vessels. Such personnel 
will retain their permanent 
positions on APL ships subject 
to a probationary period of 
one trip or 35 days, with 
transportation to the point 
where they were hired. This 
provision is not in the Matson 
agreement. 


Shipboard radio personnel 
may perform maintenance 
and repair work where 


ordered during their work 
periods. If the watchstanding 
requirement is eliminated by 
law or regulations, such duties 
shall be performed between 8 
AM and 5S PM Monday through 
Friday. Radio personnel are 


guaranteed eight hours 
premium time for overtime 
worked on Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays. 
Repairs, customary and 
normal duties shall not be 


delayed in order to avoid 
overtime pay. 


Masters and any licensed 
officers designated by him 
may make and receive 
satellite or cellular telephone 
calis. Any crew member may 
make and receive satellite 
telephone calls from a 
telephone booth outside the 
radio room. If new 
technology makes possible 
other types of telephone 
calls, the company and the 
union will discuss such 
developments. 


To enhance productivity, a 
UHF transceiver shall be 
provided for use by radio 
personnel. 


In. American ports, pay 
Starts as of the day the RO. 
is required to report aboard 


ship, with both regular and 
replacement persons. being 
paid wages and fringe 


benefits. On joining or leaving 
ship in foreign ports, pay and 
fringes start as of the day of 
the departure flight and 
terminate on the day a 
repatriation flight returns to 
the United States. 


These contract agreeents 
become final and binding upon 
ratification by members of the 
ARA in a mail referendum. 

, a a a 
* * ATTENTION * * 

You know where YOU are, 
You know where WE are. 
We know where we are. 

But we don’t always know 

where YOU are! 
PLEASE NOTIFY US 
WHEN YOU MOVE! 


~ Book Review ~ 

“Looking For 

f: A Ship" 

- by John McPhee - 
(Reviewed by Jack Cleary 

and the Editor) 


In a note from Jack Cleary, 
4757-V, WN2Q, your Editor 
was tipped off to _ this 
extremely interesting and 
Valuable book, published in 
September, 1990. Like Jack, 
we found it in our public 
library under’ call number 
910.45 M172L. Its publisher 
is Farrar Straus Giroux, 19 
Union Square West, New York, 
NY 10003, List price, $18.95. 


Says Jack Cleary, ‘the 
writing is excellent and 
reading McPhee is almost like 
being on the ship with him. He 
covers some of the problems 
of today, even getting a ship 
to work on, how the crews 
live and work: the mates, 
engineers radio op, the 
captain; he tells all. Its really 
intreresting and worthwhile to 
read." 


From the book § jacket: 
“This iS an extraordinary 
tale of life aboard what may 
be one of the last American 
merchant ships. 


“As the story begins, Andy 
Chase who holds a license as 
a second mate, is looking for 
a ship. He has convinced 
John McPhee to join him in his 


search - the outcome of 
which is by no means 
assured. in less than ten 


years, the United States 
Merchant Marine has shrunk 
from more than two thousand 


ships to fewer than four 
hundred... 
“«The job Chase finds - 


second mate on the SS. Stella 
Lykes (WMRG) - takes them 
on a forty-two day run 
through the Panama Canal 
and down the Pacific Coast of 
South America, with stops to 
unload and pick up freight at 
such ports as Cartagena, 
Valparaiso, Balboa, Lima and 
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Guayaquil -an area notorious 
for pirates. Pirates are only 
one of the challenges facing 
the Stella Lykes. A (cargo) 
container ‘said to contain six 
thousand four hundred and 
eighty toilet seats’ might also 
contain a cache of cocaine - 


or stowaways, for whose 
unwitting transportation the 
ship would be held 


responsible... The Stella Lykes 
is blessed with Captain Paul 
McHenry Washburn, who in 
nearly fifty years at sea has 
learned his seamanship from 
venerable skippers... (McPhee 
sails with the designation of 
Person in Addition to Crew). 


“As the crew of the Stella 
Lykes make their ocean 
voyage they tell sea stories 
of other runs and other ships 
- tales of disaster, stupidity, 


greed, generosity and 
courage. Through the journey 
itself and the tales. told 
emerge the history and 
character of an 
extraordinary calling.’ 

“In the Merchant Marine 
generally,’ says author 


McPhee, ‘the person they call 
Sparks is regarded as the 
occupant of a numbered 
cloud, a distinct, if not 
Strange, well-paid weirdo... 
Wiliam Raymond Charteris 
Beach, radio operator of the 
Stella Lykes, is not on any 


kind of cloud; he is merely 
Scottish, He grew up in 
Edinburgh. AS a_ former 


journalist, he is not 
comfortable with the fact that 
the crews of American 
merchant ships crisscross the 
oceans with little or no idea of 
what is happening ashore, 
Voluntarily, in his spare time, 
he writes and publishes a 


one-page all-caps daily 
newspaper, which he 
circulates through the 
house...’ to keep the crew 


apprised of what has been 
happening ashore. 

For your holiday (or 
anytime) reading, this is a 
timely and informative book, 
not to be missed. 


Welcome - New Members! 
>, a a 2 a 


4957-M Alan H. Craddock, 
WB6DXZ, "“Al'’/Jung Hee, 3432 
Rubin Dr., Oakland, CA 94602. 
FS: 1968 SS Lurline/WHEX. 


4958-M Jesse W. Carvello, 
Jr. W8MCP, ‘‘Jess''/Brenda, 
2499 Grant Dr., Ann Arbor, Mi 
48108. FS:1956 USS Thuban 
AKA 19/NXQX. 


4959-V Myron R. Koyle, 
W8DHT, ‘Mike''/Adelaine, 110 1 
Miles Ave., SW Canton OH 
44710. FS: 1947 USN & 
MCRTC, Canton, OH/USN. 


4960-V B.A. Thunman, W8ISG, 
“Bo'/ Sara, 2812 Duchess 
Dr., Kalamazoo, MI 49008. FS: 
1947 SS Polaris/SFTA. 


4961-V Addison K. Broyles, 


KB7NF, ‘Keith'/Eloise, 4936 
Antelope Or., Prescott AZ 
86301. FS: 1941 US Army 
Signal Corps, Ft. Brown, TX 
(WAR Net) 

4962-V Guynn €. Absher, 
KB5PP, “Ernie’’/Etta, 1170 


Wilson, Clinton, OK 73601. FS: 
1941 Signal Corps, Will Rogers 
Air Base, Oklahoma. 


4963-V Ernest W. Withers, 
VE7XRN, “Ern'’/Audrey, RR1, 
Site 120 C29, Port Alberni, BC 
Canada V9OY 7L5S. FS: 1942 
HMS Whippingham/Royal Navy 


4964-P Henry Paulisen, 
W2AQ, */Ann, 26-39 213th 
St, Bayside, NY 11360. 
ES: 1934 SS Jacob 
Luckenbach/KJUE 

4965-V Edward Auzin, 
N2JAV, “The Fox'/ 116 


MacDougal St., New York, NY 
10012, FS: 1948 NCS Control 
Stn., Guadalcanal/ APG. 


4966-V Frank J. Cirone, 
W2JLF, */ 40 Forest Ave. 
Massapequa, NY 11756. 


(Details later) 


ot hF 


Have YOU signed up a New 
Member lately? 


Batt! 
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“t=. = Buoys and Gulls - by Olive/VE7ERA SS 


At a simple ceremony in 
Toronto, Canada in April of 
this year, Thorleif “Tom” 
Bygnes, SOWP 4918-V, was 
presented with the Haakon 
Vil Frihetsmedalje by the 
Norwegian government. The 
medal was awarded to those 
who sailed a minimum of 54 
months in war zones during 
WW Il. Tom, a survivor of 
torpedo attacks which twice 
put him into a lifeboat, was 
one of a small group honoured 
at services held in 
remembrance of the invasion 
of Norway fifty years ago. 


Such recognition has come 
late to men of the merchant 
fleets. Their courage and 
sacrifice during the war has 
never been fully appreciated 
or acknowledged. Tom’s 
story is probably typical of 
the thousands who sailed in 
wartime. It begins prewar, 
before he became a Sparks. 


He grew up on the west 
coast of Norway and first 
went to sea on the S/S 
Alaska in the Spring of 1937. 
During his 2 1/2 years 
aboard her, he covered much 
of the world, Atlantic and 
Pacific. Tom remembers the 
first time he ever heard 
Morse. A/aska was enroute 
to Quebec from England on 
one trip. The Chief Mate/R.O. 
was in the radio shack 
sending and receiving CW. 
Tom had the helm. He could 
hear the signals clearly , but 
the meaning of the chattering 
code was an _intriquing 
mystery. 


Tom signed off A/aska in 
late September, 1939. War 
had just begun. He returned 
to Norway but did not Stay. 
In December he joined the 
M/T Salamis as carpenter 
and sailed to the Pacific via 
the Panama Canal, making 
several trips between the U.S. 
west coast and Far Eastern 


ports. After the invasion of 
Norway, orders were 
received to proceed to 
Singapore empty and 


gas-free, Once there, a 
cannon, 3.4” anti-aircraft guns 
and degaussing cables were 
installed. During this six-week 
period, Tom and several 
others took a course at the 
naval station. 


With everything in place, 
the ship was ready to depart, 
but first the new armament 
had to be tested. Sa/amis 
sailed out several miles and 
with six men manning the 
cannon, Tom as trigger man 
and the 2nd Mate in charge, 
they loaded and fired. The 
cannon recoiled about two 
feet! Everything was fine 
except the galley, which was 
in a real mess with broken 
Windows and pots and pans 
everywhere. After repair 
work to the cannon platform 
in Singapore, the next gun 
tests went well. 


Thorieif Bygnes pecenes congratulations 


from Lt. Col John R. Holte, Norwegian 
Embassy, Ottawa, Canada, April 8, 1990. 


Salamis sailed for the 
Persian Gulf to load gasoline 
for England. A_ fast ship, 
capable of 16 - 17 knots, she 
made several trans-Atlantic 
crossings. On one trip in 
convoy, a number of ships 
were lost including a Danish 
vessel loaded with TNT. 
“There was just a cloud of 
black smoke,’ recalls Tom, 
“and no survivors.” 


Concussion from the blast 


was so great that it 
broke all windows and their 
teakwood frames on one side 
of Salamis. Tom decided 
that tanker life was too risky, 
so he left her in February, 
1941. Ironically, she came 
through the war unscathed. 


After five months sailing the 
English coast, Tom signed on 


M/V Segundo, a_ general 
cargo vessel. ‘| wish | had 
never seen her,’ he says. 


The day after he boarded, 
Segundo sailed empty from 


Liverpool and joined a 
convoy. About a day and a 
half out into the stormy 


Atlantic, on August 27, 1941 
at 0330 hours, the ship was 
struck by a torpedo. She 
went down in less than 15 
minutes. The weather was 
fierce with high seas, rain and 
wind. 


By the time Tom and his 
Finnish cabinmate made it up 
on deck, the lifeboats had 
been lowered. They had no 
choice but to jump. In the 
darkness and heavy seas the 
two became separated. For 
a while, Tom could hear the 
Finn’s shouts, then nothing. 
After more than six hours in 
the water supported only by 
his life jacket, Tom drifted 
toward one of the lifeboats 
and was pulled in. Soon, a 
British corvette appeared and 
picked up the Segundo 
survivors. They remained 
aboard three weeks while the 
corvette escorted a convoy 
to Sierra Leone, West Africa. 
In Freetown, the men were 
quartered in a hotel before 
boarding a troop transport in 
convoy across the Atlantic, 
then back to Liverpool. From 
the time they had left England 
on Segundo, three months 
had passed. 


Tom’s next ship was the 
28,000 ton M/T Koliskegg. 
She was new, but had 
recently been hit by a bomb 
while in the English Channel 
and had broken in two. Stern 

(Continued Page 9) 


(Buoys & Guils - from p. 8) 
and bow were towed into 
Falmouth and rejoined - the 
vessel put back into service. 
Koliskegg sailed to Curacao, 
loaded petroleum and headed 
north toward Halifax to join a 
convoy. They never made it. 
The first torpedo struck at 
1400 hours on April 6, 1942, 
250 miles from Cape 
Hatteras. They began to 
make their way toward the 
North Carolina coast, 
proceeding as best as they 
could with a gaping hole in 
their side. At 1800 another 
torpedo struck, this time in 
the engine room and 
Koliskegg sank, taking eight 
crew members with her. The 
survivors, in three lifeboats, 
became separated during 
darkness. 


Tom shared a boat with 
seven others. They had 
some food and water, but it 
had to be rationed. “To be 
hungry is not as bad as being 
thirsty,’ he recalls grimly. 


At the mercy of the 
elements they drifted for nine 
days, which Tom remembers 
as the roughest he had ever 
seen on the Atlantic. On the 
seventh day, one crewman 
gave up. Drenched, he lay in 
the bottom of the lifeboat, 
oblivious to his surroundings. 
Next day another died; they 
were now down to six. 


On the ninth day of their 
ordeal, the survivors sighted 
a passenger liner and sent up 
all the signals they had, but 
she didn’t stop. The liner, 
however, was being 
escorted by a Canadian 
destroyer, HMCS Niagara, 
which spotted the lifeboat 
The warship approached with 
guns aimed and ready. Once 
the survivors answered a 
few questions, they were 
welcomed aboard. 


After those nine days in 
their greasy, oily lifeboat, 
Tom and his companions were 
in poor condition. Upon their 
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arrival in Halifax, NS, they 
were taken to hospital and 
later to a convalescent home 
in Chester, N.S. While there, 
Tom applied for training at a 
radio school in Toronto called 
“Little Norway”, It was 
August, 1942. A requirement 
of his training was that he join 
the Royal Norwegian = Air 
Force. 


In addition to the regular 
subjects of electronic theory 
and CW practice, Tom studied 
English, semaphore and the 
Aldis lamp, as well as the 
decoding of messages. Six 
Army men were attached to 
his class for special training. 


One of them was Thor 
Heyerdahl, the famous 
Norwegian explorer and 
adventurer. 


Tom received his licence in 
May, 1943. Shortly after he 
graduated, a call came from 
the Norwegian Trade and 


Shipping Mission in Halifax. 
The MST Trondheim in 
Philadelphia needed an 


operator. When Tom arrived 
at the ship, he learned that it 
was a Chief Radio Operator 
who was required. Time was 
running out, the Captain 
insistent, So over his own 
misgivings Tom_ signed on. 
Trondheim sailed to New 
York where a convoy of 
some 90 ships formed up. 
That same night they were 
underway. 


Halfway across the Atlantic, 
Tom received three coded 
messages. Unsure of how to 
decode them, he spent a 
tense 24 hours before 
breaking the code - none too 
soon. There had been a 
change in destination. Course 
changes made, the convoy 
continued on. Two ships 
were lost to torpedoes , but 
the remainder of the convoy 
made it through. 


Tom remained with 
Trondheim until February, 
1944 and then signed on 


aboard S/S Brush, a small 


ship of 4,000 tons, carrying 
supplies to Greenland for US. 
forces. His ship then 
switched to the sugar trade 
with runs between Cuba and 
the east coast of the United 
States where Tom_= says 
Coast Guard blimps kept a 
watchful eye on them. The 
airships flew over, signalling 


by Aldis lamp, asking 
questions about position, 
destination, cargo etc., 


usually in the early morning 
hours. 


In. November, 1944, Tom 
left Brush. Now he had 
another mission which took 
him to Toronto where he was 


married and had a. Oobrief 
honeymoon. Then it was 
back to sea in December, this 
time aboard the 
diesel-powered 15,000 ton 
M/T Thorsholm By now. 


naval action on the Atlantic 
was reduced. The convoys 
were well protected by 
escorting aircraft carriers 
and destroyers. Thorsholm 
reached New York on VE Day, 
May 8, 1945. Together with 
his wife, who came_ from 
Canada to join him, Tom 
enjoyed the tumultous 
celebration. He calls it "A day 
our generation will never 
forget.” 


sailed for 
France in June: No more 
convoys on the Atlantic. 
That seemed strange and a 
bit lonely. Returning to the 
U.S. at New Orleans, Tom 
signed off. A month later he 
boarded M/T Marina in New 
York and sailed for the west 
coast and Pearl Harbour. 
Now radio silence restrictions 
were gone. The steady flow 
of two-way traffic was 
enjoyable. 


Thorsholm 


During one trip, a Marina 
sailor fell from a scaffold and 
broke his leg. Tom contacted 
a coastal station for medical 
help and relayed instructions 
so the Captain could set the 
broken limb. The ship made 

(Continued, Page 10) 


(Buoys & Gulls, from P. 9) 
port about a week later. The 
injured man was. tansferred 


to hospital where it was 
found the leq was healing 
nicely. 


The one and only time Tom 
sent an SOS was aboard 
Marina. The ship was off the 
west coast of Panama when 
one of the boilers that heated 
oil for pumping suddenly 
backfired while being lighted, 
Starting a fire. “There you sit 
in the shack,’ Tom recalls. 
“Your cargo is gasoline. You 
can't leave. The shack gets 
hotter and hotter.’ Tom’s 
calls were heard, however, 
and fireboats came out from 
Panama. Although damage 
was heavy, Marina was able 
to continue to New York for 
discharging and drydocking. 
After one more trip to Brazil, 
Tom signed off in Trinidad. 


In July, 1946, Tom and his 
XYL sailed to Norway where 
he worked ashore a_ few 
years.He took one last, seven 
month fling aS a seagoing 
Sparks aboard M/S Vinland 
on the West Africa route. 


In December, 1950, Tom 
swallowed the hook for good 
and returned to Canada with 
his family. He opened his 
own business and as VE3JPN 
now enjoys retirement and 
amateur radio at his home in 
Churchill, Ontario. 
xrerwerernwruernxznenwneuennrnenwnnunxznnare 
POSTSCRIPT, Sept. 1990: 

Author Olive, VE7ERA 
writes: "..Re the Press-Time 
Bulletin at the top of page 
16, the subject of my last 
column, Urbano Cavina, 
phoned the U.S. from Italy to 
volunteer his services (as 
shipboard Sparks), but was 
told that only Amereican 
citizens were being accepted. 
So your SOWP Public Service 
Announcement had an impact. 
How many others responded, 
| wonder?...” 
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CW ROUNDUP, Dec. 12-14! 
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NEWS FROM OUR CHAPTERS 

The Pacific Southwest 
Chapter |X held its third 
combined annual luncheon 
meeting December 1, 1990 
with the Phoenix, AZ area 
chapter of  QCWA. The 
meeting place, as before, was 


the Holiday Inn, 2532 West 
Peoria Ave. 

The scheduled keynote 
speaker was Barry 
Goldwater, K7UGA, an 
Honorary Member of SOWP 
and the Chapter. Sen. 
Goldwater was unabie to 


attend a similar meeting last 
year since he had just come 
home from hospital. A plaque 
intended to be presented him 
last year, Commemorating 60 
years membership in ARRL, 
was given to him at his home 
last March 30. 


Others scheduled to attend 
the meeting were Lew 
McCoy, W 1ICP, Technical 
Director, CQ magazine; Fried 
Heyn, Director, ARRL 
Southwestern Division; Paul 
Dane, WwW6ewWOW, Executive 
Director, SOWP; Jim Swafford, 
W7FF, W7FF, ARRL Section 
Manager, Arizona and Leo 
Meyerson, WOGFQ of “World 
Radio” fame, who played the 
piano for the annual 
sing-along. 


Before the meeting, some 
members toured Ed Sharpe’s 
Museum of Electricity and 
Communications. 


Earlier in the year the 
Pacific Southwest Chapter 
held its regular Spring 
luncheon meeting May 12, 
1990, at the King’s Table 
restaurant, Phoenix, AZ. 


The meeting program 
consisted of a talk by Harry 
Snyder, 4864-V, WORN, cov- 
ering the two-million-watt VLF 
CW station for submarine 
communications at Cutler, 
Maine, where he was 
stationed. Also present was 


US. Navy Capt. John Allen, 
commanding officer of the 
station while it was being built. 

a ee ee 2 ee ee ee i ed 

The Capital Area Chapter 
Xx, which covers the 
Washington, DC vicinity, says 
its Director, Ralph Albers, 
4374-V, W4ER, is on sea duty 
through December, 1990. 
According to Chapter 
Secretary Em Mehrling, Albers 
will probably still be away 
when the Chapter holds its 
joint Christmas Party 
luncheon meeting with the 
Washington, DC QCWA chapter 
on December 15, 1990. 
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The Jack Binns Chapter V 
held its reguiar Fall meeting at 
the Dog House restaurant, 
Seattle, WA,,October 6, 1990. 
Thirty members and three 
guests attended. One of the 
guests was Mrs. _ Rachel 
Onsum, widow of George 
Onsum, 474-SGP, W7IC. 


Other visitors included Bob 
Priebe, W7BY, originator of 
broadcast TV in Seattle, Bob 
Ruffin, formerly of USCGS 
PATHFINDER, on which Don 
Newman installed all the 
original radio gear when she 
was built at Houghton on Lake 
Washington. Two. additional 
guests were Rhio Blair, W7NT, 
Sagie, Idaho and Dave Bentley, 
VE7PGD, Victoria, BC. 


Chapter Director John 
Dudley, W7ITJ, made a 
presentation on transducers 
used in underwater sonar and 
fathometer equipment. Don 
Newman, Chapter Secretary, 
passed around photos of 
radio rooms on new foreign 
ships, together with samples 
of salt air corrosion. 


Seattie author Al Johnson, 
46 1-SGP, W7BN, was 
introduced. He has recently 
published a book, “Carmack of 
the Klondike’, after 30 years 
research. 

Later word from Don says 
that John Price, 4840-P, K7JP, 
is returning to sea duty. 


U.S. SHIPBOARD RADIO 
OFFICERS ON WAY OUT 
By Robert L. Shrader, 157-P, W6BNB 


According to a report by 
the Radio-Electronics Officers 
Union, the end of the CW era 
for American ships will be 
February 1, 1992. Beginning 
on that date, the United 
States government will no 
longer require Radio Officers 
or Marine Electronics Officers 


on American-flag' vessels. 
Other countries operating 
under articles of the 


International Telecommunica- 
tions Union may still use Radio 
Officers or Marine Electronics 
Officers until 1999. There is 
a slight possibility (but very 
unlikely) that the U.S. might 
vote at the 1992 WARC 
meetings to follow the ITU 
articles. This position as to 
manning of ships by REO’s and 
MREO’s is also taken by large 
oil-using nations such as 
Canada, the United Kingdom, 
Scandinavia and Japan, 


Marine radio operating was 
certainly great while it lasted, 
lt was by far the best job to 
be had at sea. Those of us 
who were lucky enough to 
have worked as Radio 
Officers can recognize all the 
advancements that are being 
made, but we regard the 
upcoming regulations with 
sorrow. We wonder what the 
future holds for old standby 
stations like KPH, WCC, etc., 
Which are still using CW and 
SITOR, 


What will future ships at 
sea be using for their 
long-range communications? 


Beside SITOR equipment which 


can be operated by 
personnel unskilled in 
electronics, satellite radio 


gear, usable both at sea and 
ashore, is already available. 
It is reduced in size so that a 
complete satellite INMARSAT C 
telex transmitter and 
receiver can be made up into 
a portable station about the 
same size as a small suitcase. 
It can provide 
communications to and from 
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any two points on the globe. 
All it requires is a clear view 
of the sky and a 110/220-V 
ac or 10-32-V dc power 
source. Such a fold-out unit 
consists of a UHF transceiver, 
a tiny circularly polarized 
antenna, lap-top computer 
and a printer. Equipment of 
this type requires no trained 
personnel to operate it. It 
can even be used from an 
automobile. 

Editor’s Notes: 

On Oct. 1, 1990, FCC released 
a “Second Notice of Inquiry 
Relating to Preparation for 
the {TU World Administra- 
tive Radio Conference...” 
scheduled to be held 
between February 3 and 
March 5, 1992 in Spain. 


One of the main areas of 
discussion in WARC-92 will be 
Resolutions and Recommenda- 
tions of the previous (1987) 
WARC for the Mobile Services. 


With W6BNB’s remarks to 
open the discussion, here are 
two articles which relate to 
that meeting. We think they 


are of great interest and 
possible action by our 
readers: 
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Impact on Radio Officers 
Caused by New 
Technology 
-By Ben Russell, 1853-V, N6SL- 
(Excerpt from Inland Sparks Newsletter, 
published by Inland Seas Chapter XW, 

SOWP, July, 1990) 


Practically all routine 
messages from ship to shore 
and from shore to ship are 


(now) sent by automatic 
systems; thus the time spent 
(by shipboard RO's) in 
communications has_ rapidiy 
decreased and no_ longer 
requires good CW - skills 


except on weekends and for 
emergencies. RO’s in the 
future will be required to keep 
the majority of electronic 
systems maintained and 
repaired rather than calling on 
shore-based help. It would 


appear that the future work 
will be aimoest entirely repair 


and maintenance on a 
day-work basis except for 
distress and emergency 
communications. You cannot 
expect the Captain to spend 


time typing out’ distress 
messages if his ship is on fire 
or sinking. Progressive 


companies will have a Sparks 
aboard to be sure that the 
distresss traffic is received 
from other ships as well as 
transmitted efficiently from 
his own ship. At present, 
(1990) 500 kHz still remains 
the best place to send 
distress traffic because the 
automated systems are not 
monitored by personne! who 
understand ship operation and 
distress procedures. Present 
trends to do away with S500 
KHZ may put ships back in the 
pre-Titanic age, because only 
land-based stations will be 
listening for distress traffic 
that cannot be handled on 
VHF-FM. Ayone who has ever 
monitored 2,182 kHz in the 
Gulf of Mexico will fully under- 
stand why it will not work for 
distress as is being proposed 
by many ship owners. 


ee 


(Mr. Russell is an active 
marine radio -_ electronics 
officer aboard M/V Sea 


Venture/WJMV, a 20,000 ton 
chemical tanker whicn runs 
from the Guif of Mexico to U.S. 
East Coast ports. - Editor) 


FCC PROPOSES CHANGES IN 
MARITIME EMERGENCY 
PROCEDURES 


The Federal Communications 
Commission has released PR 
Docket No. 90-480 [FCC 
90-343] which contains a 
proposal to amend Parts 13 
and 80 of FCC Rules to 
implement the Global Maritime 
Distress and Safety System 
(GMDSS). The new system 
would change international 
distress communications from 
a manual ship-to-ship system 
based on 500 kHz Morse 
code telegraphy to a fully 
automated ship-to-shore 


system based on satellite and 
(Continued, Page 12) 


(FCC PROPOSES CHANGES - 
From Page 11) 

digital technology. New 
carriage requirements’ are 
proposed for cargo ships of 
more than 300 gross tons 
and over and passenger 
ships that carry more than 
12 passengers, irrespective 
of size, that sail in the open 
sea. In| accordance’ with 
international provisions, a 
seven-year transition period, 
from Feb... 1, 1992 to Feb. 1, 
1999 is proposed. During the 


transitional period, both the 
present manual Morse 
system and the new, 


automated GMDSS_ will be 
operational. 


distress and 
safety system is primarily 
based on a manually 
operated ship-to-ship system 
whose effectiveness depends 
on the location of the nearest 
vessel and the 
communications quality that 
Varies based on propagation 
conditions. The GMDSS 
essentially replaces the 
existing manual Morse code 
ship -to- ship radiotelegraphy 
system with a fully automatic 
ship-to-shore distress alerting 


The present 


system using advanced 
satellite and terrestrial data 
communications systems. 


The basic concept of the 
GMDSS is that search and 
rescue authorities ashore, as 
well as shipping in the 
immediate vicinity of the ship 
in distress, can be rapidly 
alerted to a distress incident 
so that they can assist in 
coordinating search and 
rescue operations with 
minimum delay. The reliability 
of communications to bring 
assistance to vessels in 
distress using the GMDSS is 
sisgnificantly improved when 


compared to the present 
system. 

The GMDSS provides that 
the search and rescue 
operation be coordinated 
from shore by a Rescue 


Center. In 
with 


Coordination 
accordance 


it 


arrangements made under the 
International Maritime 
Organization (IMO) by the 
International Convention. on 
Maritine Search and Rescue 
(SAR Convention) adopted in 
1979, Rescue Coordination 
Centers will provide the 
communications network to 
establish a coordinated SAR 


operation. The SAR 
Convention established an 
agreed international 


procedure for conducting SAR 
operations. The rescue will 
be coordinated by a SAR 


organization, or through 
cooperation of neighboring 
SAR organizations. The 


Rescue Coordinating Center 
will usually be connected 
through public satellite 
networks or dedicated 
circuits with other Rescue 
Coordinating Centers via 
coast stations or coast earth 
stations, In the United States, 
the U.S. Coast Guard is the 
designated maritime SAR 
organization and will operate 
the necessary Rescue 
Coordinating Centers. 


The GMDSS_ consists. of 
several communications 
systems, some of which are 
new, but many of which have 
been in operation for several 
years. Satellite distress 
alerting is possible using the 
406 mHz emergency 
position-indicating radio 
beacon (EPIRB) of the COSPAS 
system. [COSPAS - SARSAT is 
a combined Russian-English 
acronym for a joint 
international satellite-based 
SAR system established by 
Canada, France, USSR, and the 


United States, to locate 
emergency radio beacons 
transmitting on 121.5 mHz and 
406 mHz.] Satellite 
communications will be 
conducted through the use of 
the International Maritime 
Satellite [INMARSAT } 


Organization’s Maritime Mobile 
Satellite System. INMARSAT 
provides a full range of 
distress alerting and 
communications capability, 
including voice, TELEX, and 


Facsimile. [SARSAT = The 
acronym for Search and 
Rescue Satellite-aided 
tracking, COSPAS-~ = the 


Russian equivalent acronym.] 


Comments on the proposal 
are due at the Federal 
Communications Commission, 
PR Docket No. 90-480; FCC 
90-343, 1919 M Street NW, 
Washington, DC 20554, not 
later than January 7, 1991. 

(The reference’ to _ the 
WARC-92 conference on page 
11, is from the WS5YI] Report, 
October 15, 1990. 


The article on FCC-proposed 


changes to Maritime 
Emergency Procedures is 
from the U.S. Federal 


Register, as transcribed by 
John Gera, 4282-V. [Many 
thanks, John] - Editor) 3 
Do You Have Your 
Merchant Marine 
Discharge? 


by Louis R. Huber, 3827-P, W7UU 


A large bonus for SOWP 
members who sailed as 
merchant mariners in the 


period 7 December 1941 to 
15 August 1945 came _ with 
the passage by Congress in 
1988 of Public Law 95-202. 
This measure grants World 
War Il veteran status - like 
that given for years to 
honorably discharged 
members of the Armed 
Forces. 


Included in the benefits are 
free medical and _ hospital 
treatment at U.S. Veterans 
Administration hospitals, some 
kinds of insurance and even 
free burial in a national 
cemetery. A booklet you will 
receive with your discharge 


certificate summarizes all 
benefits. 

How do you go about 
obtaining World War Il veteran 
status? Here is the 
procedure: 


(Continued, Page 13) 


(MERCHANT MARINE 
DISCHARGE- From Page 12) 


1. Ask the nearest Veterans 
Administration office to send 
you a copy of form DD-2168, 
the application form. Fill it out. 
Find your operator’s license 
and photocopy the _— side 
where your skipper signed to 
testify you served. Send in 
only copies, not originals, of 
forms you submit along with 
your application to: 


Commandant (GMVP 1/12) 
U.S. Coast Guard, 
Washington, DC 20593-0001 


The Coast Guard holds all 
merchant - marine records 
pertaining to World War Il. 
After the war, some 600,000 
such records were sent to 
the Federal Records Center. 
They gathered dust there 
until the passage of Public 
Law 95-202, then were 
retrieved and reviewed. 


They serve now as a check 
on the accuracy of what you 
claim as your service record. 
| was somewhat amazed to 
see the sailing dates for each 
of the 19 voyages | made 
from 1941 to 1945 on three 
different vessels. 


2. If things don’t flow along 
as they should, write to one 
of your two senators. 
Complain about the inaction. 
Include photocopies of all that 
you sent to the Coast Guard. 


Eventually you will be 
rewarded with an Honorable 
Discharge from the Coast 
Guard - didn’t know you were 
a member, did you? If you 
need medical attention, apply 
at the nearest VA hospital. 
Don’t be bashful about any of 
this. Says Captain Frederic J. 
Grady, chief of the Merchant 
Vessel Pesonnel Division of 
the Coast Guard: 


“The valuable and often 
Valiant service of the 
American Merchant Marine 


mea 


has long been recognized. 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur said, ’! 
hold no branch in_ higher 
esteem than the Merchant 
Marine services.”’ 


SO, Sparks, your country 
thanks you for your wartime 
service. Step up now and 
claim the benefits. 


reererernerereeneenereeeneee 


See Suen Keys~~~ 


With Deep 
report the passing of 
following SOWP members. 


Oscar R. Anderson, 47-SGP, 
W7WH, Portland, OR. Cancer. 


Regret, we 
the 


Glenn G. Boundy, 2972-SGP, 
K40X, Miami, FL. 
Ralph VY, DOeCourcey, 


2737-SGP, N4BZL, Nov. 10, 


1990, Arlington, VA. Heart 
attack. 

William A. Hanks, 931-P, 
WOKJ, Auxvasse, MO. 
Sophie K. Heintz, O2A-TA, 
W6SH, Los Gatos, CA. 

Edwin C. Holland, 463-P, 
K1IRTV, Oct. 26, 1990, 


Denmark, Maine. Cancer. 


Kenneth E. Johnson, 3223-P, 
W9SKFO, Eaton, IN. 


Everertr Lasher, 4159-SGP, 
W7ADY, Medford, OR. 


C. Arthur Messineo, 1407-V, 
WONSA, Tecumseh, MO. 


William C. Munday, 2250-V, 
VESWM, Feb. 1990, Regina, 
Saskatchewan, Canada. 


Richard &. Nebe/, 166-TA, 
W2DBQ, Hempstead, NY. 


3442-V, 
Haarlem, 


Jan NoordeGraaf, 
July 11, 1990, 
Netherlands. 


John E. Platt, 2724-V, W40x, 
Oct. 7, 1990, Alexandria, VA., 
Heart attack. 


Brock W. Roblin, 1484-P, 
W6RNL, Eureka, CA. 
J. Lee Smith, 1295-P, 


W6AWP, San Pedro, CA. 


Peter Susko, 2489-P, 
W8CEU, Cape Coral, FL. 


William P. Vaughan, 4852-M, 
W7CKD, Ivins, UT., 10-20-90. 
Heart problems. 


Harold M. Vester, 2510-V, 
W6TU, Ventura, CA. 
Sidney L. Young, 1026-SGP, 


VE7SM, Sidney, BC, Canada. 


rwrereereewrernereenrnenenrer 


~ in Remembrance ~ 


Oscar R. Anderson, SOWP 
Charter Member 47-SGP, was 
born in Sweden in 1902. He 
was a shipboard radio 
operator in the early 1920s, 
then served at two coastal 
stations, KPH near San 
Francisco, CA,, followed by 37 
years at KGW in Portland, 
Oregon. 

William P. Vaughan, 4852-M, 
died October 20, 1990 at the 
Dixie Medical Center, St. 
George, UT. He was laid to 
rest in American Falls, Idaho, 
on October 24, 1990 with full 
military honors. 


He served in the US. 
Marines in World War Il. He 
was employed for 32 years 
by the Department of Justice 
and the FBI. 


He was a member of the 
American Legion, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the Loyal 
order of Moose, ARRL, QCWA 
and the Society of Wireless 
Pioneers. 


Almost single-handedly, he 
organized the Utah Chapter of 
QCWA. His radio amateur call 
was W7CKD. It was preceded 
by KH6AZW. 


(Reported by GR. Beckham, 
2614-P, W7FVM) 


Update: OPERATION SEALIFT 


Editor’s Note: Nov. 25,1990: 
Here are Items of Interest just 
before we go to press: 


“WASHINGTON: The Defense 
Department has pressed 117 
ships into service hauling 
helicopters, tanks, trucks and 
war supplies 9,000 miles to 
Saudi Arabia...bbut the glow of 
success is shedding new light 
on one of the military’s 
weakest links - sealift. 


“So far Operation Desert 
Shield has presented U.S. sea- 
lift with with an almost ideal 
scenario. There is no 
shooting war..no submarine 
or air attacks... The Suez 
Canal has remained open. 


Saudi Arabia has modern 
ports...to unload ships 
unhindered by enemy 
attacks. 

“But even with these 


factors in their favor, it took 
(U.S.) government ships almost 
a month to get the first M-1 
tanks to Saudi Arabia. And it 
will take (an additional) two 
months or more to move 
enough equipment to fully arm 
all..troops assigned to Desert 
Shield... 


“The Defense Department 
has activated only 43 of the 
government's fleet of 96 
Ready Reserve” ships _§ for 
Desert Shield, but has had to 
comb union (hiring) halls and 
retirement rolls to round up 
civilian Crews to run them. 


“Putting less than half the 
emergency fleet in service 
has nearly exhausted the 
nation’s supply of merchant 
mariners... 


“Almost all of the ships in 
the Ready Reserve’ are 
steam-powered vessels, but 
for more than a decade 
commercial shipping 
companies have been turning 
to more efficient, less labor 
-intensive diesel-powered 
ships. (Continued, Page 16) 
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Since we receive frequent requests for 
information about SOWP-approved QSL 
cards and how to order them, we are 
including current prices and ordering 
information below for your convenience. 


Please note that while the Society 
approves cards made by Rusprint, we 
have no financial or other connection with 
them. 


SOWP MEMBER QSL CARD 


Rusprint has been approved by the Society of Wireless Pioneers as the authorized printer of the Society's 
QSL cards. Rusprint has been serving Amateur Radio since 1956 and takes pride in furnishing quality 
QSL cards. We look forward to serving you as a member of the SOWP and as a permanent satisfied 
customer. 


The SOWP Member QSL Cards are printed in 2 colors, red and black ink only. Cards are 32 x 5% with 
report form on reverse side. 


Society of Wireless Pioneers Jac. 
-LIFE MENBER- 


Society of Wireless Pioneers Inc. 
-LIFE WEMBER- 


E1-4DL 


ROY J. FLEMING 


WA2NPY 


a 
G~ 


AL J. HOWARTH 


sowP-11as-ser 


® CLAREMONT DAIVE 
SHORT HILLS MY O707R 


100 CARDS $19.00 
$7 00 EACH ADDITIONAL 100 CARDS 
1000 CARDS FOR $70.00 


190 CARDS $21.95 

$7.00 EACH ADDITIONAL 100 CARDS 
LIMIT OF 8 LINES OF ASSIGNMENTS 
$2.00 PER ADVITIONAL LINE 


Member No. Call 


Name 


Address 


City & State _ be a eee Zier 


Other information 


Paid by: [ ] Check or Money Order, [ ] American Express, [ ] Visa, 
[ ] MasterCard. Card No. Exp. Date 
Bank No. Signature 


QUANTITY STYLE NO. 


DESCRIPTION 


QSL Card without Assignments 
QSL Card with Assignments 


Shipping & Handling Charges 
Orders Up to $25, $2.25 
$26 to $50, 2.79 
$51 to $75, 3.25 eae 
$76 to $100, 3.75 Added for Shipping & Handling $= 
All orders shipped U.P.S. or Parcel Total $ 


Post to all U.S.A. members. 


Foreign Countries: Add 100% to total Mo. Residents Add 4% Sales Tax — 
cost of order for air mail postage and 


handling. Remit this amount $$ _ 


RUSPRINT USE ONLY 


MAIL CHECK OR 


MONEY ORDER TO: Date Rec'd Date Shipped 
Sues ae wt. Ibs 
RUSPRINT 5 eee ren 
Frank W. Anderton a 
Route 1, Box 363 


Spring Hill, KS 66083 
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SOWP NETS & SCHEDULES / UTC QTD 


EFFECTIVE: 28 OCT. 1990 THRU 30 MAR.1991-STANDARD TIME PERIOD IN NORTH AMERICA 


NET NAME DAY TIME CUTC FREQ. NCS ANCS 

VK3DGC Net Daily 0800 148055 PA@GL-Cor 

VANCOUVER B.C. Daily Vii = 147 .54 VE7AAT-Art VE7YL 
(Mobile Visitors) 1808 FM. SPX Elizabeth 
HAPPY HOUR (No.Calif) M-F 0102 3947.5 W6TQU-Hap KD6HO-Chas. 

(SSB) 
PICKERILL Start MON 1500 FM 146.97 W2EEQ-Russ (Mt. Carmel) 
4 Sy, ul 2 PM 2145 ° 235 Don Masten Memorial Net 
INLAND SEAS TUE VVB2 7042 WS8FEC - Art WS8PQ0 — ''SP"' 
zs TUE 0102 She here, WS8FEC -— Art WS8PQO0 - ''SP'"! 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL II TUE 1500 14115 W1HRQ-Hank WS8CCN - Tom 
CAPITAL AREA CSS boo LUE 1500 3966 W4NH-Em W4HU-John 
SOUTHWESTERN TUE 1538 7055 WSRM-Pres 
JACK BINNS WED 0402 3555 W7FLF-Tuck WA7CIV-Viggo 
SOUTHWESTERN THU W200 S555 WENVN-George W3IDO-Hal 
GONZALES THU 0430 3520 VE7DBJ-Dave VE7ZH-Len 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL THe 1500 14115 W1HRQ-Hank WS8CCN-Tom 

Oscar Harrison 
RICHARD JOHNSTONE** FRI 0400 SETS) W7FLF-Tuck W6EJB-John 
(Pacific Coast) ROG Gado Buea Lis 
TRANS-PACIFIC FRI W502 14010 
CAPITAL AREA SAT 1402 30.50 W4NH- Em W4HU-John 
YANKEE/EAST COAST SAT 1430 7048 W1HRQ-Hank 
SWISS (Edelweiss) SUN 1015 7027 HB9XJ-HANS HB9BYO-Harald 
YANKEE/EAST COAST (SSB) SUN 1830 7230 W1HRQ-Hank 
SOUTHEASTERN SUN 1902 7055 K4HDV—-Dan 


**Suspends operation June, July, August. 


- SOWP HIGH SPEED CODE PRACTICE and CERTIFICATION TEST SCHEDULES - 
George Hart, WINJM, regularly conducts high speed practice and certification 
tests sponsored by SOWP throughout the year on Monday and Thursday at 0130 
UTC on 3523 and 7023 kHz. From December through April, the schedule is main- 
tained from WINJM/4. Certification tests are held on the first Monday (UTC) 
in May and November at @13@ UTC. On the practice runs, speeds are from 20-65 
wpm in various increments, decrements and sequences as announced by W1NJM. 
Speeds for the certification tests are from 40 through 60 wpm in 5 wpm steps. 


W. Conley Smith, K6DYX, transmits high speed practice Mondays and Thursdays 
at 0330 UTC on 3525 and 7025 kHz at speeds as announced. Smitty also runs 
certification tests at the same time and same speeds as W1INJM on 3525 and 
7025 kHz. Attractive SOWP certificates are awarded to successful participants. 


NOTE: Send changes/corrections to H.K.Warner, VP Communications, SOWP, W1HRQ, 
Route 3, Box 1480 Kennebunkport, ME 94046 USA Tel: (287) 967-5914 


(SEALIFT - From Page 14) 
Thus, crews able to operate 
the complicated pressurized 


boiler systems on _ older 
steam ships are growing 
scarce... 

“The Military Sealift 


Command has chartered 36 
ships from civilian shipping 
companies..because those 
ships come with crews. But... 
27 of the 36 chartered ships 
fly foreign flags and are 
manned by crews _ from 
Panama, Norway, the 
Bahamas, Japan, Denmark, 
Greece and elsewhere... 


“Most of the ships in the 
ready reserve are supposed 


-+65 


Desert Shield, 26 did not meet 
their timetables... 


“Transportation Secretary 
Samuel K. Skinner charged 
that Ready Reserve fleet has 
been ’shortchanged’ by 
Congress and needs a lot 
more money to maintain a 
reliable Ready Reserve.. 


‘(A) Maritime Administration 
spokesman said some oif the 
Ready Reserve ships had not 
steamed for five years or 
more. He said it costs as 
much as $1 million to get a 
ship ready to steam, exercise 
jt and then put it back into 
storage... 


when we finish with” 
Operation Desert Shield, said 
Vice Adm F.R. Donovan, Sealift 
commander... ; 


‘We are very fortunate 
this test has been thrust on 
us at this time,’ said Vice Adm. 
Paul Butcher, deputy 
commander... We still have the 
sealift to handie the problem 
and the seamen to do the 
job." In a few years if trends 
aren't reversed, that might no 
longer be true... 


"the U.S. merchant fleet, on 
which the military has 
traditionally relied for sealift, 
is fast disappearing. The 
number of U.S. flag ships 


tO be ready to Sail in five “The crew situation is a dropped from 893 in 1970 to 

days. Others have activation problem. It’s one of the 367 today... fewer than 200 

timetables of 10 or 20 days. _ significant factors were by year 2000'.-From VWOA 

Of the 42 ships activated for really going to have to scrub Newsletter, Fall 1990 issue. 
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++++++ SOCIETY OF WIRELESS PIONEERS, INC. - FOUNDED 1968 ++++++ 


~~ ~ William A. Breni - ees 
CORRESPONDENCE: man - Founder and President Emeritus 


SOWP HEADQUARTERS - Executive Director: 
94550. [Tel: 415-447-4355.] Send letters re: 
and all membership correspondence. 


Paul N. Dane, 146 Coleen St, Livermore, CA,, 
eager al ks oe Oneal Chapter business 
t or: embiems, stationery & 
Slop Chest items to: ROY |. COUZI 

ST OTInGEEI oe N, 151 Waner Way, Felton, CA 95018. Please enclose SASE. 
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